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THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLORED SOLDIER. 

BY W. THORNTON PARKER, M. D., LATE A. A. SURGEON, U. 8. 

ARMY. 



When colored troops were enrolled, soon after ihe close of the 
War of the Eebellion, the Southern States -were in a chaotic con- 
dition. Troops occupied the strategic centres, and " carpet bag '■' 
politicians and adventurers swarmed into the conquered territory, 
their thirst for money making them willing to risk somewhat of 
safety in order to arrive early upon the field to reap the harvest 
that cruel war had placed within their reach. The negroes, freed 
from slavery and intoxicated with the license which they knew 
not how to use reasonably, were ready for almost anything except 
wage labor. 

The war being at an end, the profession of arms, with the 
showy uniform and military pomp, offered them a tempting ex- 
perience. To recruit a colored regiment was therefore not a very 
difficult undertaking, especially so when ignorance and savagery 
were no bar to acceptance by the recruiting officers. Hundreds 
of freed negroes flocked to the recruiting stations and were quick- 
ly transformed into recruits for the United States colored regi- 
ments. The fiat had gone forth that the freed men were no 
longer to be merely enrolled as soldiers to do duty as teamsters 
for the quartermaster's department, but that they were to appear 
as soldiers, drill, and do guard duty, with equal rights with the 
white veterans of the late war. In compliance with this idea, an 
expedition assembled and marched westward from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, in the early spring of 1867, over the Santa Fe 
trail, through the " great deserts," which were then occupied by 
the active and warlike Indians. Their advent astonished everyone. 
The frontiersmen looked upon them as a military caricature, the 
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fruit of some political deal, unexplained and unreasonable. The 
officers detailed to serve with them were half ashamed to have it 
known. The white soldiers who came in contact with these re- 
cent slaves, now wearing the uniform of the regular army, felt 
insulted and injured; and their redskin adversaries heaped de- 
rision upon the negroes by taunts and jests, and loudly called 
them " Buffalo Soldiers," and declared they were " heap bad 
medicine " because they could not and would not scalp them. 

Such was the very unpromising advent of colored troops to do 
service as soldiers on equal terms with regular veterans. A de- 
tachment of this regiment was ordered on duty at Fort Craig, 
New Mexico, and shortly after their relief from quartermaster's 
duty they were, to the astonishment and disgust of the white 
troops, detailed for guard duty. This was more than the white 
soldiers could endure, and so general and open was the opposi- 
tion that a condition of things bordering on mutiny resulted. 
Great anxiety existed among the officers as to the outcome, and 
the gravest fears were entertained. 

The threats of vengeance against the " nigger soldiers " were 
so openly made in the hearing of officers that bloodshed was seri- 
ously anticipated, and earnest consultations concerning postpon- 
ing the colored guard detail were held. It was finally decided, 
however, that the colored new guard should march on at all haz- 
ards, and when guard mount sounded the entire garrison was in 
a state of anxiety never before experienced. The old guard was 
assembled and instructed and warned, the men listening in sullen 
silence. Never before had it been necessary for their officers to 
appeal to them. They had served long and well together; and re- 
spect and confidence were genuinely entertained for each other to 
a degree almost unknown among the troops east of the Mississippi. 
These veteran Indian fighters would follow their officers cheer- 
fully and persistently through any danger or hardship, but when 
it came to being " obliged to salute a nigger in uniform " their 
proud soldierly spirits rebelled at the thought, and they muttered 
openly their intense aversion to this innovation. The music of 
guard mount sounded shrill and forbidding; the guards fell in 
with a sullen determination on their faces as if they were about 
to take part in a critical event in their military career. The new 
guard marched on in a shuffling, shamefaced way, as if they too 
wished it were over. As they came near the old guard, everyone 
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watched to see what would happen. Lieutenant , whose 

commands had always been obeyed in the past with cheerful mili- 
tary promptness, took a hasty look at the set faces of his men as 
the black detail approached. The time had come. 

" Present arms ! " he ordered, as the guard reached the salut- 
ing point, but not a veteran moved a muscle, and the black detail 
passed without any other recognition than the soldierly salute of 
the officers' swords. A consultation was held, and the white sol- 
diers were warned that their conduct would be regarded as mu- 
tinous if they continued to disobey orders. 

Again the black detail marched past, and again the order was 
disobeyed; not a rifle stirred from the shoulder. The command- 
ing officer now appeared upon the scene and delivered to his vet- 
eran soldiers a sharp and stinging rebuke. His decided and harsh 
tones concealed the sympathy he felt in his heart. He had his 
duty to discharge, and he informed the men whom he had led in 
battle, and who had never failed him, that if they refused to 
salute the new guard, they would be relieved and taken to the 
post flagstaff, and tied up by their thumbs until they consented 
to give the required salute. 

This was the climax. The whole garrison was in a fever heat 
of excitement. Would these brave fellows yield? Would men 
who had records such as theirs in the Indian War, and who had 
never quailed in danger, give way at the threat of cruel physical 
torture ? 

Once more the blacks were moving rapidly to the saluting line. 
For the third time, the rifles of the old guard were at the shoul- 
ders. 

" Present arms ! " rang out clear and distinct, but not a rifle 
moved. That settled it. The men were dismissed, and as pris- 
oners marched to the flagstaff. Around their thumbs the cruel 
cords were tied, and they were hoisted upward until only the toes 
touched the ground. There was no word of protest, no look of 
anger. Proudly and firmly, as if in Indian torture, they endured 
the ignominy and pain of their position. Their officers were 
with them, beseeching them to yield. The pain became more and 
more insufferable; they almost fainted. One of the officers sug- 
gested to the men that they could pretend to yield, agreeing to 
" salute the uniform of the United States, even if borne by a nig- 
ger." This gave a chance for compromise, the cruel cords were 
VOL. clxviii. NO. 507. 15 
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severed, and the brave veterans were released. They were too lame 
and injured to hold a. rifle then, but it was agreed that thereafter 
military courtesy should be shown to those wearing the uniform. 

This incident at Fort Craig illustrates the discord which then 
existed between the white and colored troops of the regular 
army. 

South of Port Craig, beyond the river, stretched the lonely 
desert known as the Jornada del Muerto, or Journey of Death. 
Mnety-nine miles, without wood, water, or grass, leads the 
straight road to Fort Selden. Here another detachment of the 
37th was stationed. Continuing the march, the remaining de- 
tachments pushed on through sixty-five miles of desert to Fort 
Cummings, 1ST. M., where they relieved the garrison, consisting of 
two companies of the 125th U. S. Colored Volunteer Infantry. 
Here, isolated in the desert, stood a fortress built of adobe. It 
was designed by General McClellan, and was constructed with 
strong walls completely surrounding the garrison buildings, a fea- 
ture quite uncommon among the so-called Western forts. Gen- 
erally speaking, the forts of the frontier are merely collections of 
buildings about an oblong space, which serves as parade ground. 

To the north of Fort Cummings, Cook's Peak rose in its ma- 
jestic grandeur, and, beyond, the canon extended away for miles. 
Through this a road led in the direction of the Rio Miembres, 
twenty miles away. But to the west and southwest stretched the 
limitless prairie, dreary and desolate. The only green things visi- 
ble in the landscape were the few stunted trees at the spring, half 
way between the Fort and the entrance to Cook's Canon. After 
marching for days and weeks through an enemy's country, with 
the rough mess-kit of a campaigner, with the horror of a visita- 
tion of cholera, to which their brave surgeon and his wife fell 
victims, these ignorant colored soldiers, who had been buoyed 
with delusive hopes on leaving the fertile lands of Georgia, found 
themselves in this dreary, prison-like abode, exposed to all the 
discomforts of a home in the desert, and to all the dangers of a 
powerful tribe of merciless Apaches, forever on the warpath. It 
was enough to sadden the hearts of the best white troops, and it 
is no wonder that dissatisfaction rapidly spread, until in their un- 
disciplined state a mutinous spirit developed. 

The veteran volunteers, with their gallant officers, had 
marched away; and, with the exception of their own officers and 
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a squad of the 3d U. S. regular cavalry, there were no white men 
to give their influence towards preserving order. 

In the early days of colored troops in the regular army, it was 
essential, to get the best results, that they should serve with white 
troops, so that discipline could be enforced when necessary. It 
was a decidedly risky experiment to attempt making soldiers of 
such people. They needed the object lesson of contact with white 
troops. Naturally of an imitative disposition, the colored man 
took the white soldier as his pattern, carefully watching every ges- 
ture and movement with inquisitive concern. Eecruited from the 
most dangerous and shiftless of the freed negroes, they were nat- 
urally lazy, and disinclined to do the work required of them. They 
spent all their leisure time in gambling, drinking and quarrelling. 
Every possible punishment employed in the discipline of frontier 
posts was inflicted upon them. They were stood on barrels, they 
were " bucked " and gagged, they were marched about the garri- 
son with heavy planks tied to their backs, bearing the word " gam- 
bler" in chalk. Everything was done to discipline them, every 
means taken to make soldiers of them. But so rapidly did the 
mutinous spirit develop in the command, that only by the merest 
chance was a tragedy averted. 

Through the confession of a servant it was discovered that 
these colored men had entered into a plot to kill every white man 
in the garrison, to capture the horses and such property as they 
might desire, and to carry off the officers' wives as their slaves. 
The details were so completed that every match was to be damp- 
ened so that no light could be made, and the caps were to be re- 
moved from every revolver. 

With remarkable coolness, the officers prepared to face the 
terrible situation. A rumor was purposely circulated that the 
paymaster had arrived. The colored soldiers were ordered to be 
mustered on the parade without arms. It had been previously ar- 
ranged that the squad of white cavalry were to secretly occupy 
the quarters of the colored men and to prevent at all hazards their 
returning to secure their rifles. The cannon had been loaded to 
the muzzle with grape and canister, and two of the officers de- 
tailed to turn them upon the mutineers should occasion require. 
The commanding officer, with the officers and white non-commis- 
sioned officers of the garrison, appeared before the command, and 
announced to them that their plot had been fully discovered; and 
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he demanded, then and there, the surrender of the ringleaders. 
Immediately the companies broke ranks and started for their 
quarters, where they expected to find their rifles. They discov- 
ered, however, that the doors were closed, and at the windows 
stood the squad of white cavalrymen with their carbines levelled 
at them. Turning again, they saw that the officers had drawn 
their revolvers, and that the cannon pointed threateningly in their 
direction. In terror many fell upon their knees and begged for 
mercy, others protested their innocence and pointed out the ring- 
leaders, who were quickly secured with the assistance of the 
guard, which had been carefully selected from the men who could 
be depended upon, and the mutineers were confined, and in a 
short time the disturbance was thoroughly quelled. 

Such is a brief chapter in the history of colored soldiery in 
the regular army in 1867. From such discouraging beginnings 
has developed a military organization of brave and efficient sol- 
diers, who have since then made excellent records for themselves 
in many deeds of gallantry in battle with the Indians. No longer 
do the red men throw taunts at the black soldiers, for they have 
found them foemen worthy of their steel. No longer do officers 
consider it humiliating to serve in negro regiments. On the con- 
trary, they are favorite commands to-day. The 24th and 25th 
Infantry, and the 9th and 10th Cavalry are a credit to the U. S. 
Army. Post schools and devoted and intelligent officers have de- 
veloped the colored recruit until he has become a trustworthy, 
brave, and intelligent soldier. 

" They love their uniform and take great pride in it — great 
pride in their bearing. They love to have everything in first-class 
shape — chest out, and every button shining, and every strap cor- 
rect, and they'll follow you everywhere you take them. You 
know they are always right behind you, they don't care what the 
danger is, so long as they have a white man for their leader, and 
they won't follow one of their own color across the street to pick 
Apples — you can't make them." This is what an experienced 
army officer says of them in a recent number of " The Outlook." 
The fierce battles in Cuba, in which they gained fresh laurels, 
have not disheartened them. It is the same old story; they have 
won again the respect of friend and foe. " The colored troops 

fight bravely." 

"W. Thornton Parker. 



